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NEW BOOKS 

Harding, J. S. The boot and shoe industry. (New York: Pitman. 
1918. Pp. 130. 85c.) 

Reitell, C. Machinery and its benefits to labor in the crude iron and 
steel industries. (Appleton, Wis.: The author, Lawrence College. 
1918. Pp. 36.) 

Szepesi, E. Modern methods in textile mills. (New York: Westing- 
house Lamp Co. 1918. Pp.54.) 

Werner, C. J. A history and description of manufacture and mining 
of salt in New York state. (Huntington, N. Y.: The author. 1917. 
Pp. 144. $7.50.) 

The manufacture, distribution and use of gas in Philadelphia. (Phila- 
delphia: Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 1917. Pp. 61.) 

The paint and varnish making industry in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 1917. Pp. 29.) 

Standard cotton mill practice and equipment; with classified buyer's 
index. (Boston: Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 1918. Pp. 
203.) 

The 1918 edition of this annual. Contains article by Arthur 
Richmond Marsh on developments in the cotton trade in 1917, sta- 
tistical tables on production, acreage, exports, stocks consumed, 
prices, spindles, and tables of mechanical efficiency. 

Transportation and Communication 
The Regulation of Railways. By Samuex, O. Dunn. (New 

York: D. Appleton and Company. Pp. x, 354. 1918. 

$1.75.) 
The author of this book, though inclined to believe that the 
present agitation for permanent government ownership of the rail- 
ways will not bear fruit, nevertheless confesses to some anxiety 
lest the government retain the railways after the war is over. 
Because he strongly opposes government ownership he presents an 
elaborate argument against this policy; because he believes that 
government ownership will prove but temporary, he takes up in 
considerable detail the nature of the regulation that should pre- 
vail upon the return of the railways to their former owners. 

The usual arguments against government ownership are pre- 
sented. We are told that politicians would be chosen to manage 
the railways; that the employees would demand excessive wages 
and through the exercise of their political power would secure 
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them; that the making of extensions and improvements would be 
dictated by political rather than economic considerations ; that 
contracts would be let to further party rather than public in- 
terests; and that rates would be adjusted so as to placate favored 
communities rather than serve the general welfare. Were the 
government to be progressive and efficient the case would be other- 
wise; as a matter of fact, so we are told, governmental admin- 
istration is unstable, inefficient, and largely swayed by political 
influences. 

What then should be the relation of the government to the rail- 
ways after the war is ended? In the opinion of the author, the 
best solution of the problem would be a modified system of regula- 
tion. The benefits of past regulation are freely conceded. Regu- 
lation is said to have destroyed the railways' domination of poli- 
tics ; to have eliminated rebating, and to have greatly reduced 
unfair discriminations ; and to have thrown the light of publicity 
upon railroad mismanagement, financial and otherwise. Yet the 
policy of regulation did not prove altogether successful. Under 
it the rates of the railways were reduced, while their expenses and 
taxes were increasing, to the serious detriment of their net earn- 
ings. Because of inadequate revenues, new construction was re- 
duced to a minimum, and necessary maintenance expenditures 
were postponed ; and as a result when war came upon us the rail- 
ways were not ready. A large part of the difficulty the author 
attributes to the fact that the railways did not have one master, 
but forty-nine. He urges that control over rates be taken out of 
the hands of the state commissions, and vested solely in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and that the commission adopt a 
more liberal policy with respect to railway rates, in order that 
the carriers may have adequate funds with which to provide satis- 
factory service. The commission, moreover, should be empowered 
to fix minimum rates as well as maximum rates; to regulate the 
issues of securities (with provision for federal incorporation) ; and 
to exercise broader jurisdiction over railway construction and 
operation (to the complete exclusion of state jurisdiction). It 
goes without saying that the repeal of those laws that endeavor 
to retain competition among railways (the Sherman act as 
applied to railways and section five of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce) is recommended. 

In conclusion, the author suggests a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the railways along regional lines. Regional holding com- 
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panics should be incorporated under federal laws for the purpose 
of acquiring all the stock (it would not be necessary to acquire 
the bonds) of the railways located within their particular region. 
The stock issues of each regional holding company, whether for 
the purpose of acquiring the railways within its district or of 
financing future requirements, must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. On the stock thus approved the govern- 
ment should guarantee a return sufficiently high to make the stock 
marketable at par. In order that the company might have an 
incentive to efficient management, an arrangement should be made 
for the division among the company and the government of all 
profits above the guaranteed return. Two thirds of the directors 
of each regional holding company should be chosen by the stock- 
holders (to prevent political considerations overriding economic 
considerations), and one third by the government. By this plan, 
the author urges, the difficulties inherent in the presence of 
"strong" and "weak" roads side by side would be removed; the 
wastes of competition would be eliminated; and a proper balance 
between centralization and decentralization of management would 
be attained. 

This book should prove of distinct interest to all students of 
railway problems. Though the author is clearly one-sided in his 
discussion of government ownership, he has given us a sincere 
and able argument in favor of the adoption of a liberal policy of 
railroad regulation. Moreover, his regional holding company 
plan, which was doubtless suggested by the federal reserve banking 
system, merits careful consideration, and particularly so in case 
a decision is made to return to private ownership of the railways. 

Eliot Jones. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

The Canadian Railway Problem. By E. B. Biggar. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1917. Pp. vii, 258. 
$1.50.) 
Mr. Biggar, who has had much experience in the field of journal- 
ism, has produced a thought-provoking work in this book, although 
there will be many, undoubtedly, who will not agree with his 
general conclusions. The work in general is a philippic delivered 
with vigour, if not terseness, against the private ownership of 
railways, and especially against private ownership of railways in 
Canada. 



